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ABSTRACT 

The focus of this guide is to simulate real world 
economic activity in the classroom by using a form of economics 
instruction called a " mini-economy." In a mini-economy, students 
earn play money in a variety of ways and spend it at a class store or 
class auction. Students apply for classroom jobs, run businesses, pay 
taxes, buy rental properties, and make investments. Chapter one of 
the guide deals with the effectiveness of using the mini-economy in 
economics instruction. Chapter two presents steps for establishing 
the mini-economy, such as: (1) designing the classroom money; (2) 
determining what items and privileges the money will buy; (3) 
determining how to distribute items and class privia.eges; and (4) 
deciding how students will earn the money. After the mini-economy has 
been established, chapter three illustrates ways of expanding it, 
such as establishing banks, insurance companies, and real estate 
companies. Chapter four deals with concerns that teachers may have 
about carrying out economic activities in the classroom. Resources 
for implementing the mini-economy are: (1) a 12-item bibliography of 
curriculum material; (2) a glossary of economic terms; (3) suggested 
models for inservice; and (4) reproducible mini-economy aids. (SM) 
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Introduction 



The mini-economy form of instruction is a welcome addition to the elementary 
curriculum. It provides much needed instruction in basic economics, decision- 
making, and living skills; and it does so in a dynamic and motivating way that 
encourages creative *^hinking and problem solving. The mini-economy 
motivates both teachers and students and encourages parental and community 
involvement in the local schools. It enjoys the support of most administrators, 
can be very economical to implement, and can be very effective in promoting 
classroom discipline and responsible study habits. Properly implemented, a 
mini-economy can turn an elementary classroom into a dynamic learning envi- 
ronment where students learn important economics principles and application 
of basic skills learned in other subject areas. 



The mini-economy is not a totally new form of instruction. For years, some 
teachers have instituted various kinds of mini-economies, usually in the form 
of classroom banking or money (token) systems. At present, although mini- 
economies are not widespread, their use is growing. It is hoped that this 
booklet will encourage more teaciiers to use this valua.Me and effective form of 
instruction and that it will give new ideas and practical advice to those 
teachers who are already doing so. 
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A Messaige from H. Dean Evaivs 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Today's rapidly changing and highly interdependent society requires, perhaps 
as never before, a learned, productive, and educationally-motivated citizenry. 
The mini-economy is a method of instruction which prepares students to meet 
the requirements of such a society. 



The mini-economy is an effective means of teaching important economic prin- 
ciples and life skills in the early learning years. While learning these principles 
and skills, students apply the knowledge and expertise learned in other 
disciplines. This results in an integrated, and consequently, more relevrnt cur- 
riculum. Students can become genuinely enthusiastic about learning 



One of the goals of the Indiana Department of Education is to promote inno- 
vation in teaching and learning. The mini-economy is one viable method of 
accomplishing this goal. To that end, the Department hopes that Indiana's 
teachers will find this booklet useful. 
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Chapter One 

Using a Mini-'Ecoiiomy 



What is a Mini-Ecoiioiny? 



The mini-economy is a form of economics instruction in which students par- 
ticipate in a classroom economy in order to simulate real world economic 
activity. 



In a mim-economy, which is described in more detail in later chapters, 
students earn play money in a variety of ways and spend it at a class store or 
class auction. Although mini-economy activities can vary widely, students 
typicaU7 appiy for classroom jobs, run businesses, pay taxes, buy rental prop- 
erties, and make investments. The mini-economy is, in effect, a miniature 
economy operating within the regular classroom. 



Why Use a Mini-Economy? 



There are at least five compelling reasons for using a mini-economy First an 
effective mini-economy helps to fill the void in the elementary curriculum 
created by the virtual 1-ck of any economics instruction. In an extensive ran- 
dom survey of economic literacy in Indiana, Michael Watts (1985 p 194) 
discovered that an average of only four percent of the elementary teachers 
planned to spend an hour or more per week teaching economics separately or 
m conjunction with other subjects. The mini-economy provides many excel- 
lent opportunities for teaching important economic concepts of scarcity 
opportumty cost, money, specialization, supply and demand, trade, profit' 
and inflation. Furthermore, in a mini-economy these concepts do not have to 
be taught m isolation, but can be presented within a realistic integrated set- 
ting. 
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A second reason for using the mini-economy is that it integrates easily into 
other subject areas. For teachers concerned about the lack of instructional 
time m an ah-eady crowded elementary curriculum, this is a very imoortant 
consideration. Time spent on the mini-economy is considered pirt ofThe socTa 
studies curriculum; however, many teachers consider mini-economy activities 
as a part of their instruction in mathematics, art, music, and language arts. 
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For example, keeping savings and checking accounts, monitoring invest- 
met ts, and engaging in economic transactions provide many opportunities for 
students to apply basic mathematics skills. Running a class business also 
requires students to apply mathematics skills. Students must compute costs, 
sales, profits, interest, and dividends. Mathematics lessons and assignments 
can center around these very concepts. 



Mini-economy activities are also ideal for applying fine arts skiDs. Many items 
produced by classroom businesses, such as bookmarks, pot holders, greeting 
cards, and decorations, make excellent art projects. Students develop their 
artistic skills when designing signs and posters for advertising. Musical 
creativity is encourageci as students write advertising jingles or compose 
songs that describe their work efforts. If video equipment is available, their 
fine arts productions can be taped and presented to other classrooms. 



Mini-economy activities strengthen language arts skills. Students frequently 
write ads and articles for the school newspaper, or complete classroom job 
applications {Appendix A, p. 69). Writing thank-you notes to people in the com- 
munity who become involved in Che mini-economy provides valuable letter 
writing practice. VvX:abulary, spelling, and v/riting themes can also center 
around Jbe mini-economy activities. 



A third reason for using the mini-economy is that it conforms to what we 
know about learning theory. Marilyn Kourilsky (1974, p. 2-3) identifies three 
important learning principles that are applied by participation in a mini- 
economy. 



1. Real as opposed to vicarious experience 

2. Active rather than passive roles in the learning situation 

3. Actual dedsion making and bearing the consequences of those decisions 



Shedding their typical role of being passive listeners, students become active 
participants and decision-makers in an economic system that is very real to 
them. They do not merely learn about an economic system — they actually 
experience one. In doing so, they have the opportunity to use many of the 
higher level cognitive skills, such as application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation, which are sometimes overlooked in traditional instuction. 



Two experiences in an Indiana fifth-grade classroom will help illustrate these 
points. Only one student in the class owned one of the small, hand-held elec- 
tronic football games which were very popular at that time. He discovered 
that he could rent the game to his classmates before school and during recess. 
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Classroom bv finesses are often introduced in more advanced mini-economies. These students 
decided to operate a candy business in Mrs. Isobel Arvin's Crawfordsville classroom. 

Demand was so great that he charged high rental fees and earned a hefty 
income. Unfortunately, the good times did not last. Seeing his profits, his 
classmates requested similar games for Christmas. After the holidays, the 
supply of electronic games mushroomed. To make matters worse, the newer 
games were much more popular than his old one. To compete, he had to cut his 
rental fees dramatically. This student experienced, in a way very real to him, 
the effects of supply, demand, and competition on prices and profits. 



Another example concerned the classroom insurance companies. The students 
could buy insurance from the teacher to protect themselves from three **acci- 
dents" that occurred each week. When pairs of students were allowed to start 
their own companies, many student partnerships quickly formed. Dreams of 
large profits were not realized, however, as company owners discovered that, 
in order to gain enough customers, they were forced to lower premiums. 



There just were not enough students to go around. One company started by 
two less venturesome students did not have many clients; nevertheless, these 
few clients consistently had **accidents." The two unfortunate owners were 
forced to use their own savhigs to co^^er these high accident payments, and 
were soon driven out ol business. They had taken a risk and it did not work 
out as they had anticipated. 



In these two examples, students were involved in situations which illustrated 
many economic concepts. They had uo make economic decisions and live with 
the results. The learning resulting from these experiences goes beyond that 
which students learn from typical instruction. 
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A fourth reason for m ing a mini-economy is that it emph. sizes the systematic 
nature of the economy. By participf * in an ongoing classroom economy, 
students get a better feel for how ' /erall economic system fits together. 
Michael Watts and William Wa. ^ fl985, p. 14) have noted that even 
students who may understand some basic economic concepts may not have an 
accurate view of the economy as a whole. 



There is a disturbing evidence that, when students are exprsed to 
economics instruction through a K-12 infusion approach, they do 
not ac^^uire an overview of how individual concepts fit together into 
a meaningful whole. This situation is most apparent when students 
hav* not taken a capstone economics course. 



The mini-economy helps to alleviate this lack of understanding. One teacher 
who used a mini-economy wrote: 

**Tbe unit does require a lot of time and work, but it was very fulfilling and 
worthwhile in my class, and gave me a concrete example to relate economics 
to. Students were able to understand I jause they were seeing a system 
work." 



A final reason for using the mini-economy is that it is a tremendous motivator. 
Almost without exception, students enjoy participating in a mini-economy. It 
adds an element of realism not present in much of their previous learning 
experience. Day-to-day classroom decisions result in very visible and real con- 
sequences, as students consider, analyze, and react to new situations and 
dilemmas. In doing so, students use tht basic academic skills they have 
mastered during their years in school. 



The mini-economy is also t motivator of teachers. Its implementation v/ill 
have its share of challenges and difficulties; but, what worthwhile undertak- 
ing does not? Teachers discover much enjoyment and professional satisfac- 
tion in establishing mini-economies, and frequently persuade their colleagues 
to get involved. The mutual support and exchange of ideas among these 
teachers provide healthy and motivating professional interaction. 



This quote by economist Gary Bach (1979, p. 16) illustrates this point: ^Teo- 
ple who are highly motivated to learn generally do learn; those who are not 
motivated seldom do. . .Without effective student motivation, nothing else 
matters much.'' The Task Force on Education for Economic Growth (1983, p. 
27) put it even more bluntly: **A concept of curriculum improvement that 
focnses on cognitive goals, but ignores motivation is destinpd to fail.*' 
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Types of Mini-Ecoi\omics 



No two mini-economies are ever exactly alike. They may vary considerably, 
depending upon the individual teacher and the particular instructional situa- 
tion. Despite this variation, it is still possible and helpful to identify two basic 
criteria which help to classify the different types of mini-economies. 




Making folders to sell to classmates, these first graders at M t. Comfort Elementary School are 
getting ready for a unit on Japan. The folders will be stuffed with handouts used during the 
unit, which includes paner folding and Japanese dancing. 



Tcachcr-Dircctcd vs. Studeivt^Directed 



The first criterion addresses the extent to which the economic activity within 
the mini-economy is either teacher-directed ..adent-directe^* Tn a Leacher- 
directed mini-economy, the teacher determines the specific businesses, jobs, 
and governing bodies that will exist. The students then operate within these 
structures. 



Teacher-directed mini-economies can be further identified by considering to 
what extent the teachers use economic activity as a vehicle for classroom 
management. These types of mini-economies, known in the economic educa- 
tion literature as token economies, have their intellectual roots in behavioral 
psychology. In a typical token economy, the teacher directs student behavior 
by paying (rewarding) students with play money. Students might be given 
$5.00 for each assignment completed on time or for a neat and tidy desk at the 
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end of the school day. There may be class stores, banks, and other types of 
economic activity; but the differentiating factor in the teacher-directed token 
economy is payment for desired student behavior. Mini-economy programs 
which are in part token economies, include Richmond's (1973) Micro-Society, 
Frank's (1981) Miniature Towns, Gerlach's (1985) Maple Program, and this 
publication's Mini-Economy. Benneti 3 (1984) Micro-Place is an example of a 
teacher-direct-^-^ mini-economy that avoids the behavior management aspects 
of a token economy. 



Student-directed mini-economies can be quite different. In this type of mini- 
economy, students are influential in determining how the classroom economy 
operates. The teacher takes a more passive role, in some cases assuming the 
role of a *'paid" consultant. It is the students who typically determine what, if 
any, types of behavior will earn income, what laws will govern the economy, 
and what products and services will be produced and sold by the student- 
operated businesses. 



The Mini-Society, developed by Kouri^sky (1983), is designed along these lines. 
The teacher's main function is to help students analyze the predictable 
economic dilemmas that commonly occur within the mini-economy. It is this 
analysis which constitutes the backbone of formal economics instruction. A 
dilemma frequently encountered by students is whether or not anyone will 
want to buy a product they want to produce [Kourilsky, (1983, p. 98)]. In a 
debriefing session, the teacher analyzes this problem with the students, 
explaining to them the value of a market survey and how to perform one. This 
leads naturally to a discussion of demand and the factors which change 
demand. 




Bankers at Dayton Elementary School are checking the student banking records before enter- 
ing them in the computer. 
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Degree of Complexity 



The second basic criterion that can be used to classify mini-economies is their 
degree of complexity. Some are very simple, involving minimal economic acti- 
vity. More complex miri-rconomies may include banks, real estate agencies, 
insurance companies, and many other businesses. There may also be a tax- 
financed class government, which could include a legal system, a legislative 
body, police protection, and a postal service. The diagram below may be 
helpful in identifying various types of mini-economies. 



COMPLEX 

Becnett 

o 

^ Kourilsky 

I II 



TEACHER-DIRECTED STUDENT-DIRECTED 



IV III 



SIMPLE 



To what extent a mini-economy is teacher or student-directed is indicated on 
the X axis, the degree of complexitj^ on the Y axis. Using these criteria, one 
can easily ''plot" a mini-economy in the appropriate quadrant. Kourilsky 's 
Mini-Society is placed in quadrant II, indicating a rather complex, student- 
directed economy. Bennett's (1984) a Micro Place falls higher in quadrant I, 
indicating a rather complex, teacher-directed economy. 



Is one type of mini-economy better than another? The answer depends on 
one's own preferences and values. Teachers wanting to emphasize economic 
content and active decision-making might prefer a more complex mini- 
economy. However, implementing a complex mini-economy requires signifi- 
cant time and commitment. Teacher training is usually required, and two to 
three hours time each week must be devoted to mini-economy activities. If 
this is neither desirable nor practical, a simpler mini-economy is preferable. 
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Are teacher-directed mini-economies better than student-directed ones? The 
answer to this question depends largely on one's own instructional goals and 
preferences. Some of the limited amount of research that exists (Kourilsky 
and Hirshliefer, 1976) indicates that students who participate in student- 
directed mini-economies develop more autonomy, assertiveness, and economic 
understanding than students who participate in teacher-directed token 
economies. However, a student-directed economy may not develop the degree 
of realism and complexity that a teacher might desire. A teacher-directed 
*.oken economy provides a powerful tool for classroom management; and 
because it is relatively easy to implement, it is practical for most learning 
situations. 



It is important to realize that most mini-economies do not exhibit definite 
characteristics which define them precisely as either student or teacher- 
directed. There are usually elements of both. Teachers will want to develop 
mini-economies which fit their own needs and instructional preferences. As 
needs or preferences change, the teacher may adapt accordingly. Implement- 
ing ar^ mini-economy will be a challenging and worthwhile experience, as well 
as a valuable addition to the traditional elementary curriculum. 
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lost and found i; 
stamps and coi 
candy 
plants 

used clothing 
used records 
posters 
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tunapter two 

Stairting a Mini-^Economy 



Five Basic Steps 



Teachers aie often enthusiastic about starting mini-economies in their own 
classrooms, but are sometimes overwhelmed by the seemingly complex nature 
of the mini-economy. The guidelines presented here, while not the only way to 
implement a mini-economy, should be very helpful for any teacher who wants 
to take that first step in establishing this unique form of instruction in the 
clai?sroom. 



Although the exact sequence may vary, a program should begin with these 
five steps: 



Step 1: Design the Classroom Money 

Step 2: Determine What Items and Privileges the Money Will Buy 
Step 3: Determine How to Distribute Items and Class Privileges 
Step 4: Decide How Students Will Earn the Money 
Step 5: Do It! 




A first grade student from Mt. Vernon Elementary School charts the unemployment in his 
classroom on a bar graph. 



Step 1: Desigiv the Classroom Money 



The production and consumption of goods and services in modern economic 
systems is helped immeasurably by the use of money. The classroom economy 
will be no different — some form of play money will be necessary. It can be 
designed b> the teacher or by a more "artistic" person, perhaps the school art 
teacher. Another possibility is to let students design the currency and then 
vote on the design they like best. Some publications, such as Economy Size or 
Scholar Dollars, include samples of money that may be copied for class use. 
Samples are also shown in Appendix A of this publication. 



It is not absolutely necessary to use "dollars." Students can create other 
names for their currency. One fifth grade student designed a currency using 
sheep as a theme, the different money denominations being ewes, lambs, 
wools, and rams. Some teachers like to use metal fender washers to simulate 
gold and silver coins. These can be found at local hardware stores. A request 
to the president of the company producing the washers will usua...y result in a 
reasonable number being donated to the class. Using these "real" coins is 
always a favorite with the children, and using them with paper currency (gold 
and silver certificates) helps to illustrate the original link between paper 
money and the precious metals. 
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Step 2: Determine what the Money WIS Buy 



Money has value because it can be used to purchase scarce goods and services. 
Likewise, in the classroom mini-economy, students must be able to use their 
money to purchase "goods and services" that they truly value. If this is not 
the case, the students will lose interest in earning the play money and the 
mini-economy will cease to function properly. 



The things that students value in a typical classroom can be grouped into two 
basic categories — tangible items and class privileges. Some examples of these 
are listed below. 



Tangible Items: These are flea market kinds of items collected by the teacher 
or students. They include: 



lost and found items baseball cards and footbaU cards 

stamps and coins pens, pencils, erasers 

^^^"y other school supplies 

P^^^^-s small cars 

used clothing and books small desk calendars 

used records and athletic equipment pennants 

P°^^®^^ free books from student book clubs 



Class Privileges: These types of special privileges are popular: 



These Usts are not definitive; each teacher will be able to add to them, depend- 
mg upon the particular classroom situation. 



Although some of the class privileges, especially lunch with the teacher, will 
remam popular throughout the school year, students often like the tangible 



line leader 
class messenger 
library passes 
extra recess period 
cleaning the chalkboards 
choosing recess activities 
time on the computer 
writing on the chalkboards 



gettmg the class ball at recess 
a cola in the class after recess 
lunch at restaurant with teacher 
supper at teacher's home 
making bulletin boards 
being kickball or softball captain 
moving desk within classroom 
taking attendance 
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items best. One child's junk is definitely another's treasure. Some teachers 
encourage the students to bring unwanted items from home, or the teacher 
acquires such items at garage sales or flea markets. Other teachers in the 
building are another good source. It is neither difficult nor expensive to gather 
quite a collection of items that are valuable to the students. 



As the school year progresses, several of the more mundane privileges (pass- 
ing out papers, cleaning the boards, etc.) may become less attractive to the 
students. If this happens, treat the tasks as jobs and pay the students for 
doing them. There will still be enough privileges and temgible items that the 
students will value. 
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A book auction is conducted by Mrs. Carolyn Homey at Nicholson Elementary School in 
Crawfordsville. 



Step 3: Determine How To Distribute Items and 
Class Privileges 



Two basic ways to distribute items and privileges are: 

CLASS AUCTIONS: This is an effective and motivating method to use. As in 
a regular auction, students make bids to determine who gets the offered items 
and privileges. An mteresting possibility is to invite an auc^ ineer to conduct 
some of the class auctions. This generates much excitement anu adds an ele- 
ment of realism to the auction. The auctioneer can also explain some of the 
intricacies of a real auction. Teachers who have done this have found it very 
successful. 
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Since an auction can sometimes become rather hectic, these tips should be 
helpful: 



Display the Items/Privileges Before the Auction Takes Place. This allows the 
students to examine carefully what will be offered for sale and lets them plan 
accordingly. 



Let Students Help. During an auction, it is necessary to record the prices of 
items sold and to collect payments. Student helpers (possibly paid) can 
assume these responsibilities, freeing the teacher to concentrate on the actual 
bidding and to keep reasonable order. A simple auction slip (Appendix A, p. 
74) helps avoid confusion and provides a record of what actually took place 
during the auction. 



Establish Auction Rules. It is necessary to define some rules for students to 
follow during an auction. These will vary from teacher to teacher. Some 
teachers require students to state their bids out loud. Although this can 
become rather noisy, it forces students to commit themselves to a bid, instead 
of indecisi^^ely raising and then lowering their hands at the last minute. 
Require che students to bid in dollar increments which are large enough to pre- 
vent time-consuming bidding wars. 



Do Not Hold Auctions Too Frequently. The frequency of the auctions is up to 
the teacher. Bi-weekly or monthly auctions are usually satisfactory, although 
some teachers prefer only two or three large auctions during the entire 
semester. 



CLASS STORES: This is another effective way to distribute items and privi- 
leges. At a class store, students can buy necessities, such as pencils, pens, or 
paper, and a variety of other items and privileges. Unlike the class auction, it 
will be necessary to set a price for each item in the store. Students should be 
involved in this. They can make suggestions or even make the price decisions. 
This provides an excellent opportunity to discuss supply, demand, and prices. 
Students enjoy the challenge of finding the **right'' price. 



Students may want to operate their own stores. Many goods and services can 
be sold which classmates will want to purchase. Various possibilities are listed 
under Step Four, and are discussed in more detail in Chapter Four. 
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Step 4: Decide How Your Studefits Will Earn 
Money 

Here teachers are limited only by their imaginations. Some prefer the token 
economy approach. To improve classroom management, they pay students for 
various types of behavior, such as neat work, completed assignments, clean 
desks, or quiet hall behavior. Others prefer less teacher control and direction. 
Their students earn income by doing classroom jobs or by creating classr jom 
businesses. Many teachers combine approaches. Their students earn money 
for good behavior, as well as for jobs and businesses. There are many 
possibilities. Seme are listed below: 



Classroom Management Ideas 



• Clean desk, floor, and locker 

• All work done on time 

• Quiet, straight lines in the halls 

• A's on tests and quizzes 

• Neat writing 

• Reading books ($ per page; it helps to get a written promise and to briefly 

ask a few questions about the plot) 

• Improvement in work 

• Winning class instructional games 

• Extra credit work 

• Studying quietly 



Classroom Businesses: Producing Goods or Services 



Goods: 

• Paperweights 

• Plants 

• Art paintings or drawings 

• Flower seeds 

• Christmas, valentine, or birthday cards 

• Class scrapbook or photo album 

• Bank checks 

• Paper wallets 

• Paper airplanes 

• Class or school newspaper 

• Popcorn or candy 

• Craft items (potholders, corsages, vases, hotplates, puppets, etc.) 
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Services: 



• Tutoring 

• Postal 

• Photography 

• Singing telegrams 

• Desk cleaning 

• Music or dancing lessons 

• Manicures 

• Insurance (auto, medical, absence, unemployment) 

• Banks 

• Advertising agency 

• Accounting agency 



Classroom jobs 



Class messenger 

Janitor (clean bookshelves, board and erasers, etc.) 

Attendance taker 

Policeman/judge 

Bank teller 

Auctioneer 

Treasurer 

Real estate title recorder 
Postal clerk 
Librarian 
Plant caretaker 
Tax collector 
Restroom monitor 
Clean desk inspector 
Class photographer 
Audio Visuals technician 
Job monitor 

Homework monitor (keeps track of assignments of absent students) 
Insurance agent 
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Encourage students to devise other v/ays to earn income. This encourages 
creativity and keeps interest levels high. Many of the students who have prob- 
lems in academic areas demonstrate good business savvy. While they might 
not earn much income by excelling in their studies or completing assignments, 
they will find other clever ways to earn money if given the opportunity. 



Also, give students a reasonable amount of freedom to trade and barter in 
**non-official ways." Much intuitive learning takes place as students haggle, 
make decisions, and live with the opportunity costs of these decisions in their 
daily experiences. 



Although some teachers pay their students large amounts of money for 
specific classroom jobs or certain behavior, it is wise to keep payments to a 
realistic level Parents might object if their child earns n,000 a day for a clean 
desk or for a completed homework assignment. They could argue that this 
does not accurately reflect the value of $1,000. 



Step 5: Do It 



The four steps described above provide enough information to start a mini- 
economy. The last step is simple — do it! However, take this one important 
word of advice — do not try to do too much too quickly. It simply is not 
necessary. Start by announcing to the class that you are going to help them 
become better citizens and workers by paying them for various behaviors 
and/or jobs. Discuss or list various possibilities and how much each is worth. 
It is effective to display a wad of money during this discussion. The room will 
soon be buzzing with excitement, and before long, someone will ask the next 
logical question, **But what can we buy with our money?'' Now is the time to 
explain the class auction or store. Display various types of items that will be 
sold, and explain the vano js class privileges that will be offered. 



At this point, the students will be highly motivated and will want to start 
earning money immediately. Lay out any other desired guidelines and begin. 

Remember, do not expand the mini-economy too quickly. It is best to start 
simply and then expand gradually at a pace that is manageable for the 
classroom. A class bank, with checking and/or savings accounts, and bank 
employees is a natural second step. Insurance, real estate, a postal system, 
and other businesses may follow. These aspects of an expanded mini-economy 
are explained in more detail in the next chapter. 
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Encourge another teacher in the building < j establish a mini-economy. This 
allows the sharing of creative ideas and the discussion of successes and 
failures. Also, workii.^ iOgether allows teachers to share dittos and forms that 
are common to both mini economies. 



It is helpful to keep in touch with teachers in other school corporations who 
are doing mini-economies. One inte^?sting way of doing this is to encourage 
the students to be pen pals. They will enjoy sharing ideas and mini-economy 
experiences with each other, while sharpening their letce^ writing skills. 



For v^^ious reasons, introductory economics was a subject many teachers 
avoided during college. Naturally, they tend to feel inadequate about their 
economics knowledge. Even so, a weak or non-existent economics background 
need not hinder teachers from initiating a mini-economy. One can do some 
independent economics study. This is not as difficult as it may sound, 
especially since a comprehensive knowledge of the discipline is not necessary 
when teaching basic concepts to elementary students. Neither is it necessary 
to study complicated economics textbooks. Simpler materials are available. 
For example, the Joint Council on Economic Education has produced the 
Master Cur. 2ulum Guide, a series of booklets that identify and explain basic 
economics concepts. 




Pam Miller's and Sarah Walker^s second grade students at Indianapolis Public School #49 
shop in the class store. 
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An even better way to increase one's confidence in economics is to attend a 
summer workshop. College and university centers of economic education 
throughout the country offer workshops each year. Teachers are taught basic 
economics and are exposed to many excellent curriculum materidls. Participa- 
tion also gives teachers the opportunity to meet colleagues who are interested 
in integrating economics into the curriculum. The workshops are usually 
worth two or three hours of academic credit and the tuition is often free. 



Parents almost always strongly support the program. They are understand- 
ably impressed when talk at the evening meal revolves around subjects which 
''they did not learn about until high school.*' It is not uncommon for parents 
to encourage the expansion of the mini-economy 'program to other grades. 



The generous support for the mini-economy from the local community is albO 
encouraging. Business people are eager to visit classrooms and will often pro- 
vide teaching materials and supplies. Labor representatives can also help. 
Some teachers have asked carpenters to help the class build simple structures 
for the store or bank. 



The mini-economv is a dynamic and effective form of instruction which can 
easily be integrated into the curriculum. True, it will require extra work on the 
part of the teacher, especially at the beginning. After the economy is up and 
running, teachers will be surprised how smoothly it operates and how minimal 
the extra work is — especially if enough responsibility is given to the 
students. 



The mini-economy is a challenge, but a truly rewarding one, for both teachers 
aad students. It is a unique and effective form of instruction which not only 
teaches be^ric economic concepts, but also encourages a more integrated cur- 
riculum. 



Fourth graders at Roanoke Elementary School are operating a donut business in their mini- 
economy. 
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■■ ■ ■ A 

on Using a A^Lini-Economy in a Classroom 

1. Begin slowly and progressively add new elements to the mini-economy. 
Do not attempt too much too quickly. 

2. The classroom money must have real worth to students. Students must 
be able to purchase items or privileges of real value to them. 

3. Have high expectations of honesty. Specify clearly the consequences of 
cheating or theft. 

4. Inform parents of mini-economy activities. Parents are normally support- 
ive and helpful. 

5. Encourage other teachers to do mini-economy activities. This promotes 
the exchange of valuable ideas. 

6. Develop ways for all types of learners to earn money and be successful in 
the economy. 

7. Use play money as an incentive for learning in other basic subjects. The 
mini-economy should enhance regular classroom learning. 

8. Make all aspects of the mini-economy as close as possible to real life. 

9. Adapt the mini-economy to your particular school and situation. 

10. Give students responsibility. Believe in their ability to handle many 
administrative details in the mini-economy. 
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Chapter l hrcc 

Expandmg The Mini-Economy 



Here are some ideas for expanding a mini-economy. If implemented one at a 
time, the activities will become an integral part of the classroom routine. 
While all of the activity may seem bewildering to the casual observer, it will be 
"business as usual" for the teacher and students. 



Life's Necessities 



One simple way to add a bit of realism to a mini-economy is to require 
students to pay for the various "necessities of life." Students can be charged 
for food, clothing, shelter, utilities, or medical services. Being responsible for 
their own needs also provides an excellent incentive for earning classroom in- 
come. Bennett's (1984) Micro-Place makes extensive use of this idea. Students 
draw cards to determine their marital status and how many children they will 
have to support. Thereafter, they must earn enough income, through wages or 
business profits, to support their "family." Micro-Place students must also 
pay for their education. Instead of the teacher paying students for homework 
or good behavior, students must pay the teacher for instructional services. 
This reminds the students that these services, which are often taken for 
granted, are not free. 



Class Banks 



A bank is a natural for the mini-economy. Although several students may in- 
sist on hoarding magnificent wads of currency at their desks, most will want 
to put some of their money into the class bank, especially if the accounts earn 
interest. Some teachers deposit wages and income directly into their students' 
bank accounts. This facilitates banking procedures and reduces student er- 
rors. One drawback is that students get less addition and subtraction prac- 
tice. Also, the impact of receiving a day's wages is probably greater when 
students receive cash directly. 



The class bank can provide many of the services offered by real banks, such as 
checking accounts. Students enjoy using checks (personalized, if possible) to 
pay their bills. Checks (Appendix A, p. 65) can be designed by the students, 
with the class choosing their favorite design. As the mini-economy develops, 
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checks can be designed and produced by class businesses. Sometimes checks 
can be provided by local banks, w^o will send someone to explain checking and 
banking to the class. Teachers who normally teach a unit on checking will find 
that the mini-economy is an excellent vehicle for the practical application of 
this instruction. 



Students will want to earn interest on th^ir checking and savings accounts. In 
order for the interest to have an impact on student decisions in the mini- 
economy, the time frames associated with giving interest need to be shortened. 
One or two weeks might equal a year of time. The teacher could also establish 
a set number of days for savings to be on deposit before earning 
interest. This eases administrative burdens and emphasizes an important 
economic principle: saving for the future and receiving interest results from 
not spending in the present. 



Class banks can also make personal and business loans. This is a good time to 
teach students about the benefits and dangers of credit. Bank loans and 
interest payments also offer excellent practical examples tor teaching 
mathematics lessons on basic algorithms, percents, and decimals. 



Banking Jobs in the Classroom 



Class banks also provide jobs for the classroom. Students usually enjoy being 
tellers and w:ll carefully complete job applications in order to get these jobs 
(Appendix A, p. 69). This is a good time to point out how one's skills (in this 
case, a student's mathematics ability, neatness, and clerical accuracy) are 
important factors in getting a good job. 




Banking business is conducted every Friday in Mrs. Cynthia Gregory's kindergarten 
classroom at Mt. Comfort Elementary School. The student paymasters, who must apply for 
their jobs, are chosen from those with the ability to read names and do math facts. 
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Stress the importance of clear, concise English and of neat writing on the job 
application. It is interesting to require students to state why they want par- 
ticular jobs. The responses will be quite revealing, ranging from serious 
attempts to sell one's skills, ("Because I am good in math and I can be there 
every night because I am never absent". . .and "I am honest and I like work- 
ing at something when I am bored at the end of the day"), to desperate and 
often quite amusing pleas for help ("For my rent to keep my home, and for my 
insurance and for the big sale, I need the money bad!"). Some teachers require 
job applicants to submit recommendations, usually from adults not in the 
applicant's immediate family. While the first bank in a classroom is usually 
teacher-owned, teachers should consider letting the students own and operate 
their own banks. The student owners will then be responsible for determining 
interest payments, making loans, issuing checks, setting wages, and hiring 
and firing employees. The teacher will want to establish some guidelines, as 
long as they are not too rigid. Much learning takes place if students are given 
the opportunity to make and bear the consequences of their own decisions. 



InitiaUy, there may be too many banks, as students clamor to make a "quick 
buck." As owners experience the inevitable start-up costs and have difficulty 
getting enough customers because of competition, unprofitable banks will 
soon go out of business, leaving just enough to handle normal business activity. 
If banks owners get tired of the bankmg business, they can sell their bank to 
other students. Let the students work out the contractual details of the sale, 
including the terms of payment, use of old bank forms, use of desk rental 
space for the bank, treatment of former employees, and adequate capitaliza- 
tion (money reserves). In dealing with these issues, many students will display 
surprising business acumen. 



Practical Tips 



A few practical tips regarding class banks might be helpful. Since there are 
sometimes difficulties keeping accurate records of the students' checking or 
savings accounts, it is helpful to use an account statement form that requires 
the students to do the addition or subtraction on the form (Appendix A, p. 67). 
This makes the students work the math, instead of carelessly doing i<- in their 
heads. It also enables the teacher or a hired student accountant to determine 
more easily where a mistake occurred. Require the careless party to pay any 
accountant tees. This provides a strong incentive for student accuracy. 



Another way to insure better accuracy is to use deposit and withdrawal slips 
(Appendix A, p. 63) in banking transactions. This helps the bankers to keep 
track of transactions and also adds a measure of realism. Some te,..chers keep 
bank accounts on the computer. This adds even more realism. Since the com- 
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mercial programs that are available tend to be expensive, some teachers have 
written their own sample programs. 



It is helpful to have set banking "hours." Banks might be open before school, 
as students are arriving and getting settled, and during the last 10 minutes of 
the day, as students are preparing to Lave. If there is overcrowding at the 
banks, this increased demand for bank services can be an incentive for 
students to open other banks or for banks to raise their fees. This is an 
excellent opportunity to use a real classroom situation to illustrate important 
economic concepts such as market price, supply and demand, and market 
allocation of resources. 



Lastly, some central, safe place is needed for the banks to keep their funds. A 
filing cabinet drawer is usually satisfactory, and, in most situations, should 
not even have to be locked. 



Ii\sur2aice Compainies 



Insurance can be incorporated quite successfully into a mini-economy. It is 
also one aspect of the mini-economy that makes excellent use of community 
resources. Insurance people enjoy coming to the classroom, and frequently 
will provide free teaching materials. Some teachers who are particularly 
interested in insurance use the mini-economy insurance companies as a 
springboard for an in-depth social studies unit on the subject. 




A student insurance agent makes a sale at Clinton Prairie Elementary School in Jefferson. 
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There are two basic types of insurance protection that may be necessary in a 
mini-economy: protection against imaginary accidents and protection from 
actual risks incurred by students in the classroom. Each of these is examined 
in more detail below. 



Protection Against Imaginary Accidents 



This can be a very successful aspect of a mini-economy. One day every week 
can be '^Accident Day.'' On this day in one teacher's class, three "accidents" 
also occurred, one involving an autoir.obile, one a household disaster, and one a 
medical problem. Household disasters involved things such as theft, a flooded 
basement, or a tree falling on a roof. One of the medical cards read as follows: 
*'You fractured your wrist during a Softball game and had to go to the 
emergency room to have a cast put on it. Pay $500." There were seven possi- 
ble accidents with varying degrees of monetary liability in each of the three 
categories. Each accident was chosen randomly and read aloud, and then some 
unlucky student's nair.8 was drawn. Any student who had not bought the pro- 
per kind of insurance from a salaried agent had to pay the full cost of the acci- 
dent immediately. 



* 'Accident Day" understandably generated a good deal of excitement and 
anticipation, especially on the part of those students who had not purchased 
insurance. The teacher relates the story of one young daredevil in the class, 
who was quite rich, who never bought insurance, and who let everybody know 
about it. The roar was deafening the day when, not only was his name drawn, 
but it was drawn for the most expensive medical accident possible. He reluc- 
tantly trudged to the front of the room to pay his newly acquired medical 
expenses. 



Letting the students run their own insurance companies added another ele- 
ment of realism. Not only was "Accident Day" a time of suspense for those 
students electing not to purchase insurance, but it became a crucial day for 
the insurance company owners. They did not want their clients to have 
accidents, since that was a financial hability to the company. 



Many valuable lessons can be learned when students are allowed to form their 
own insurance companies. Aspiring entrepreneurs may want to form partner- 
ships. They would need to obtain a license from the teacher, buy forms 
(Appendix A, p. 63), and deposit a specific amount of money in reserve to cover 
any accidents their clients might incur. For a fee, companies might be allowed 
to advertise on the "Financial News" bulletin board. The students must 
choose what type or types of insurance to sell and what premiums to charge. 
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Some students might view insurance companies as a way to ''get rich quick/' 
and initially there may be quite a few companies. This stiff competition will 
result in few clients and low premiums. Consequently, several companies will 
probably be forced out of business, leaving just enough to handle the class 
insurance needs. 



Protection from Actual Risks Incurred by Students 



Even in a classroom, there are risks that students want to avoid. Class 
insurance companies can also protect students against these risks. One exam- 
ple is insurance which pays lost wages or salaries of students who are absent. 
Students will devise creative ways to determine the cash payment in case of 
absence. They will also learn to charge premiums which reflect a student's 
past absentee record. High risk students, those who are absent frequently, 
will have to pay higher premiums. 



Insurance companies give students, company owners, and policyholders the 
opportunity to make many meaningful decisions. In doing so, students will 
learn much factual knowledge about insurance and the valuable role that it 
plays in our economy. 



Real Estate 



Simple real estate concepts are sometimes integrated into traditional instruc- 
tion. To help teach the concept of budgeting, it is not unusual for teachers to 
charge their students rent for using their desks. In the mini-economy, 
however, the concept of real estate can be explored in depth and can be an 
effective means for teaching many economic lessons. 



One way to incorporate real estate into the mini-economy is by ''selling'' the 
desks in the classroom. Instead of charging for desk rental, hold an auction 
and sell each desk in the classroom. Thus means that in all probability, some 
students will purchase more than one desk, with some students buying none. 
The latter will have to rent from the desk owners. In one class, a boy owned 
five desks and still rented from someone else. Evidently, he was earning more 
by renting the fifth desk than he was paying in rent himself! 



Each desk can have a simple title (Appendix A, p. 72) to keep track of the cur- 
rent owner. A student can be hired to record all title changes. Better yet. 



charge a recording fee and let the student recorder keep a portion of it. This 
serves two purposes. First, it discourages too frequent selling of desks, which 
can be disconcerting. Second, this financial incentive will encourage the 
recorder to make sure that title changes are, in fact, getting recorded. 
Remember, one of the purposes of the mini-economy is to encourage student 
responsibility, not to burden the teacher with extra work. The natural reaction 
of most teachers is to try to keep things under control by doing everything 
themselves. It is better to ask this question before expanding any aspect of 
the mini-economy, **Could my students realistically do this?" More often than 
not, the answer will be ''yes.'' Giving students responsibility not only helps 
the teacher, but also benefits the students. 



To add interest and realism, auction more desks than there are students. 
Potential landlords, who wish to purchase more than one desk, must then risk 
not finding tenants. Having more desks than students also reduces the 
possibility of a student having to pay an exorbitant rent for the last remaining 
desk in the room. In practice, students usually find creative uses for any extra 
desks, such as for a ^Vacation home" or for additional storage. 



The Importance of Contracts 



This is a good time to study the importance of the private contract in our 
economic and social system. The need for contracts will arise naturally as 
landlords and renters both seek written guarantees for their rental 
agreements. A simple contract can be fashioned, with students being required 
to use it. This will reduce minor arguments and disagreements. It may be even 
more instructive to let the inevitable squabbles over rental agreements 
illustrate the need for written contracts. 



Then require the students to formulate their own contracts. They will quickly 
learn (often from their own mistakes), the key elenr 3nts that should be included 
in the contracts. Some of these elements might include a description of the 
property, the rental rate, length of occupancy, terms of payment for any 
damages (this discourages writing on desks), number of days notice before 
vacating, and penalties for non-payment. 



At this time, students could study actual real estate purchase and rental con- 
tracts, examining the similarities between these contracts and their own. For 
a language arts assignment, students could design a model contract, using 
correct grammar, spelling, and punctuation. This would be a good hand- 
writing assignment, and the finished contracts would make an attractive 
bulletin board display. 
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Other Real Estate Ideas 



There are other interesting possibilities for using real estate in the classroom. 
Designate a portion of the classroom or another vacant classroom as the 
^'business area," and require business owners to occupy pt^operties there. 
Students must then decide if their business will generate enough revenue to 
cover these real estate costs. Sell all possible business ''properties," including 
desks, tables, chairs, shelves, and window ledges at a pre-announced real 
estate auction. 



The business could buy properties outright or could rent them from other 
students. Owners would be free to sell their business property at any time, earn- 
ing a capital gain or a capital loss. They will perceive how the value of a piece 
of property is linked to its contribution to business profits. They will also see 
that any increase in the value of a piece of property will be realized (capital- 
ized) by the current owner. Subsequent buyers must pay a higher property 
price, resulting in higher business operating costs and possibly lower profits. 



If space does not permit actual business properties within the classroom, 
create a colorful property board describing the available real estate. Better 
yet, why not have the students create one for an art project? Require students 
to own or rent one of these fictitious pieces of property in order to operate a 
business. 



Real estate can be a very relevant and exciting part of a mini-economy. 
Students will respond eagerly to it. It is also an ideal area for making use of 
your community resources. Invite real estate people to the class to explain 
their role as middlemen in property transactions. Very often, they will provide 
materials for use in the class. There are other ways to incorporate real estate 
into the mini-economy. Real estate activities may appear complex; but, once 
set into place, they will function with minimal attention, especially if wise use 
is made of student workers. The rewards are well worth any extra effort it 
might take. 



business 



It has been said that the business of America is business. While this does not 
describe the main "business" of the elementary school classroom, there is 
great value in exposing students to the many interesting and worthwhile 
aspects of the ever-present business world. Mini-economy businesses provide 
the perfect opportunity to do just that. 
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Jo Ellen Hubbard, teacher at Harcourt Elementary School in Indianapolis, assists the 
bankers and monitors in her fifth grade class as they figure classmates* fines and paychecks 
on the first payday of the school year. 



teachers hire various types of government workers, such as tax collectors, 
postal workers, sanitation workers, or policemen. Some classes elect 
legislators and judges to create rules and administer justice. Their salaries are 
also paid out of taxes. Using tax receipts to pay for these actual services 
illustrates to the students the link between government services and the way 
they are financed. The taxes are, thus, not arbitrary impositions, but are based 
on actual class needs. It would also be profitable to let the class legislature 
determine the government services that should be provided, the remuneration 
for the services, the types of taxes, and the corresponding tax rates. 



Various aspects of classroom government, such as legislatures or courts, are 
time consuming. In a complex mini-economy, where two or three hours of class 
time are allocated each week for mini-economy activities, this should not be a 
problem. In a simpler mini-economy, it is best to limit government activities 
to taxation for limited or imaginary services. 
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Investsnermts 



Adding investments to the mini-economy creates much interest and 
enthusiasm. They are easy to implement, since a classroom money system will 
already be in place, and they provide an excellent opportunity to use many 
basic mathematics skills. Some investment possibilities are described below. 



Common Stocks 



The stock market has typically been the favorite for most traditional 
classroom investment projects. Students pretend to invest in specific stocks, 
and then follow their investments in the financial section of the local 
newspaper, recording either profits or losses. The mini-economy, however, 
adds a dose of realism not present in typical stock market projects, since 
students are confronted with the possibility of **rear' play money losses and 
gains. 



Ease the class into stock investments. This can be done by giving each stu- 
dent 100 shares of a particular stock. Choose 25 or 30 possible stocks and 
draw names out of a hat to determine their distribution. Later, after the 
students have charted their own stocks and have grasped the basics, let them 
buy and sell as they please. Student accountants can be paid to handle the 
mechanics of the stock transactions, or transactions can be made through stu- 
dent brokerage businesses. If there is sufficient demand for stocks, it is fairly 
certain that several of the more entrepreneurial students will open brokerage 
businesses. 



Students can use various graphing techniques to follow the progress of their 
stock purchases. Mathematics hssons and problems on fractions can also be 
built around the class stock investments. For example, **GM closed at 68 3/4 
per share yesterday, but it dropped 1/2 today. What is the new price?'' Or, 
**GM is 68 1/2 and Ford is 42 1/4. How much more is the price of the GM 
stock?'* Other mathematics skills that could apply include using standard 
algorithms in various transactions, rounding fractions to the nearest whole 
number, and changing fractions to decimals. What^s more, students will grasp 
ohese mathematical concepts more readily, since they actually use them in 
day-to-day business transactions. 
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Precious Metals and Commodities 



Investing in precious metals and commodities is very simple and will be par- 
ticularly interesting to students who live in areas where specific commodities 
are actually produced. Prices of corn, wheat, gold, silver, and other com- 
modities are listed in the **Cash Prices'' section of The Wall Street Journal or 
in the financial section of some other newspapers. Post the prices daily on the 
bulletin board. Students pay the current market price for any commodity they 
choose, and they receive a ''commodity certificate'' as a receipt. At any future 
time, students can resell the commodity, hopefully earning a pro^'it. 



There are two important points to remember about commodities and 
investments. First, the main goal is to t^ach students to think through the 
fimdamental supply and demand conditions that could possibly affect their 
investments. Explain how -^'eather conditions can influence crop prices, and 
then encourage the students to consider weather factois their commodity 
grain purchases. Or, have students collect newspaper articles which illustrate 
how certain events, such as mining discoveries, bank failures, or international 
political tensions, influence precious metal prices. Admittedly, the time frame 
for most investments is too short and these data collection techniques are not 
sophisticated enough to analyze all of the economic fundamentals that could 
affect commodity prices. However, the goal is to get the students to consider 
these factors and to become aware ol how they can affect prices. 



Second, it makes sense to let the student? ase calculafors with especially dif- 
ficult calculations. This is almost a necess ity when trying to figure out how 
much gold at $377.75 per ounce one can buy with $1,500. Much of the real 
mathematical value of the commodity trading is in determining how to figure 
the final purchase or selling price, and not in laboring over extremely difficult 
arithmetic calculations. 



It is not necessary to know much about stocks or commodities to try 
something like this. There are many booklets or articles that describe the 
basics of the stock market. The Wall Street Journal publishes an '^Educator's 
Edition" that explains how to understand the financial data listed in that 
newspaper. An article in the June, 1^81 issue of Changing Times, entitled 
**StGck Market Basics for Beginners," is also very good. Another possibility is 
to invite a stock broker or invesvinent advisor to explain some of the basic cc v 
cepts to the class. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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gestions for effectively dealing with the problem. First, 
appeal to the students' desire to do what is right. Emphasize 
that stealing is wrong and that the whole system depends on 
respecting the property of others. Make it clear that they are 
expected to turn in any lost money that is found and praise 
them accordingly when they do. It is helpful to son?<^times 
give students a small bonus for being honest. Let the 
students know that honesty and high standards are expected 
and then reward them for it. This may appear naive and, 
perhaps, it would be in certain classroom situations; but it can 
be very effective. The entire class will derive satisfaction from 
the frequent praise students receive when they return lost 
money. Mini-economy teachers reported that honesty was 
very important in the students' minds. This was evidenced in 
the number of times that it was mentioned on the various 
applications for jobs which involved handling money, such as 
being the bank teller. 

In addition to stressing honesty, stiff penalties should be 
levied for those students who are caught stealing. The teacher 
should deal .yith it promptly and effectively to prevent it 
becoming a uisruptive influence in the classroom. 

QUESTION: "Isn't paying students for desired behavior a form of 
bribery?*' 

ANSWER- Some teachers instinctively object to rewarding students for 
desired behavior. They believe that play money rewards are, 
in essence, a form of bribery students should not be paid for 
things they should be doing anyway. Some researchers have 
argued that rewards are actually counterproductive; that the 
desired behaviors are actually undermined when the rewards 
are removed. Other researchers have countered that this con- 
clusion is not warranted, since much of the research has been 
poor or has been conducted in unrealistic, narrowly defined 
settings.* Many teachers concur, finding that in their 
classrooms, paying students has been an effective tool for 
classroom management. Teachers who feel strongly about not 
rewarding speci^^c student behavior can simply pay students 
for doing classroom jobs. There are always enough to go 
around in any classroom. Teachers can encourage their 
students to earn money by operating class businesses. This 
thorny issue does not have to be a stumbling block. 



♦For a detailed analysis of this difficult and controversial issue, see Reward- 
Induced Decrements and Increments in Intrinsic Motivation,'* by Mark 
^J.organ in The Review of Educational Research, Spring, 1984, Vol. 54, No. 1. 



QTTWgTTnM* "Will rkOKon^q nfUintryA fKn r<ni«i.n/>/^«rkr«,r9" 



ANSWER: Parents are usually supportive of teachers who have used 
mini-economies. For one thing, parents appreciate the 
behavior changes that often occur and the renewed interest 
that their children exhibit toward school. Parents are pleased 
with the interest their children take in family financial mat- 
ters and in managing money in general. One parent wrote, 
'This system has been a big help in Jerry's understanding the 
value of money. He respects his money and he is more 
thrifty." Another parent commented, **Elisa had no idea 
about money. She's learned it costs money to do and buy 
almost everything; plus, your study in gold and silver helped 
her realize that things go up and down. Both Shawn and Elisa 
had it and it made them become aware of the value of money. 
Both girls spemed to have incentive, more knowledge of cur- 
rent markets, inflation, and £3emed cautious when making 
purchases. 'Sales' became a household word. There was 
bargain shopping for Christmas and biithdays, etc. We both 
feel that the system w^as not only of benefit in the classroom, 
but was of much importance at home. We thank you." 

It is oD 'iously very important to keep parents informed 
about the mini-economy. It is a goou idea to send a letter 
home at the beginning of the year describing the system and 
the n >naic i:or using it. Pareuf j A^ill appreciate bein^, kept 
info nd this wiU increase the likelihood that they will 

war- oecome involved in the operation of the mini- 
econo , especially as speakers who will share their oWn 
business or work experiences with the class. 




The Rent-A-Toy booth opens at specified times in the mini-economy operating in the first 
grade classroom of Karen Meade at Mt. Vernon Elementary School, 
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''Can I count on administrative support?" 



ANSWER: Principals and other administrators have been supportive of 
mini-economies. One reason is the enthusiasm and interest 
generated on the part of all concerned — teachers, students, 
parents, and members of the local conmiunity. Such positive 
enthusiasm, especially among teams of teachers, is a breath 
of fresh air to many school buildings. 

A second reason is that the mini-economy encourages 
students to apply the skills learned in the other subject areas. 
There is much concern for the need to "teach the whole child'', 
and to provide realistic instruction with practical application. 
The mini-economy does just that and most administrators 
appreciate this fact. 

Another compelling reason why administrators are supporc- 
ive is that mini-economies often generate positive publicity 
for the schools. Often a well-organized mini-economy attracts 
the attention of the local media, who are on the lookout for 
interesting human interest or educational stories. This pro- 
vides positive publicity for schools at a time when they are 
frequently targets of criticism. 



Teachers should keep administrators well informed of 
classroom activities and should give them information 
copies of conmiunications to and from parents. Invite 
administrators to the classroom to see the mini-economy in 
operation and emphasize to them the numerous ways that the 
mini-economy encourages the application of basic skills which 
were learned in other subject areas. This negates possible 
criticism that the mini-economy detracts from learning in 
these areas. 



QUESTION: 



''Should I use fines, or simply reward studen«.s for positive 
behavior?" 



ANSWER: This is a question that is frequently asked by those teachers 
whose mini-economy is structured along the lines of a token 
economy. For the most part, it is best to emphasize the 
positive. A teacher can easily slip into a negative frame of 
mind, with much of the classroom discipline centering around 
what the students should not do. The value of a token system 
is that it encourages students to do what they should do. On 
the other hand, tea^'hers who fine students have indicated 
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that it is a very effective technique. One teacher levied fines 
for running in the halls (speeding), overdue books, littering 
the floor, disorderly conduct, lost checkbooks, overdrawn 
bank accounts, etc. She felt that these fines typified those 
received in the real world. Basically, it all boils down to one's 
personal preference. Fines are appropriate in certain instan- 
ces, but they should not be overemphasized. 



QUESTION: ^*Does the mini-economy work for all types of learners?" 

ANSWER: All students function well within a mini-economy, usually 
responding enthusiastically to the practical, true-to-life 
activities. In fact, they are often motivated by the system. If 
students are rewarded for various kinds of behavior, it is 
important to include behaviors that all students can manage. 
In addition to rewarding academic excellence, consider 
rewarding academic improvement so that all of the students 
can benefit. Students who are not adept in academics can do 
quite well in mini-economy activities. They often exhibit good 
business savvy and respond positively to opportunities to 
form businesses, to trade, and to earn money in various non- 
academic ways. 




Time on the computer is often one of the privileges that students can purchase with their mini- 
economy dollars. 
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QUESTION: "How strictly should the teacher control ways in which 
students earn money?'' 

ANSWER: The teacher should exercise as Uttle control as possible. 

Students will devise creative ways to earn income. Others will 
imitate these enterprises, allowing for some healthy competi- 
tion, encouragement of creative thinking and decision mak- 
ing, and creation of a good backdrop for illustrating some 
basic economic concepts. For example, one mother worked at 
a bank and brought home a quantity of small desk calendars 
used for advertising. The student found that he could sell 
them to his classmates for a handsome profit. 

The teacher must use discretion. Students should not be 
allowed to pawn family heirlooms or Uquidate valuable stamp 
or coin collections in order to get ahead in the mini-economy. 
Fortunately, these situations do not arise often and the 
teacher can let the students use their own creativity. 



QUESTION: ''Is it possible to implement a mini-economy in the primary 
grades?" 

ANSWER: Although this booklet has presented ideas that are geared 
mainly to the intermediate grades, successful mini-economies 
can be implemented at the primary level Modifications are 
necessary. Wage rates and banking procedures must be 
simplified and the emphasis must be on the simpler economic 
concepts. More struct ire must be provided in all mini- 
economy activities. The younger children will respond as 
enthusiastically to these activities as their intermediate 
counterparts. A visit to a primary classroom already using 
the mini-economy can give a teacher ideas for beginning the 
project. Information regarding primary classrooms using this 
concept may be obtained by writing: Harlan Day, Economics 
Education Consultant, Indiana Department of Education, 
Room 229, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204-2798. 
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Glossairv of Economics Terms 



Barter - A direct exchange of goods and services without the use of money. 

Capital - One of the productive resources. Examples include manmade items 
such as factories, buildings, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Capitalism - A decentralized economic system based on the private ownership 
of most of the means of production, synonymous with market economy or free 
enterprise. 

Checking Account • A written order to a bank ordering it to pay a person or 
institution named on it a specified amount of money. Checking accounts make 
up the largest part of the money supply. 

Command Economy - An economic system in which major economic decisions 
are made by governmental authorities. 

Commodity • An economic good. 

Corporation • A business enterprise that is chartered by government to do 
business as a legal entity. 

Currrency • That part of the money supply consisting of coins and paper bills. 

Demand - The relationship between the quantities of a good or service that 
consumers desire to purchase and the various prices that can exist fr- the ser- 
vice or good. 

Demand Curve • A graphic representation of the relationship between quantity 
demanded and price. 

Economics - The study of how resources are used to satisfy people's wants. 

Entrepreneur - Risk-taking innovator who organizes the productive resources 
in order to provide new goods or services or new productive methods. 

Factors of Production - Land, labor and capital; synonymous with productive 
resources. 

Free Enterprise - (See capitalism.) 

Free Trade - International trade that is largely unrestricted by government 
regulation. 

Income - What is earned as a result of productive activity. 
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Inflation - A continuously rising general price level caused by a continuous 
increase in the supply of money. 

Interdependence • The relationship between individuals and institutions 
which develops because of specialization of production. 

Interest ^ The amount paid for the use of borrowed funds. 

Labor • All human resources used in production. 

Land - All natural resources used in production. 

Law of Demand - A law which states that the quantity demanded of a good or 
service varies inversely with its price; as the price decreases, the quantity peo- 
ple will buy increases; as the price increases, the quantity people will buy 
decreases- 
Law of Supply - A law which states that the quantity of a service or good 
varies directly with its price; the lower the price the smaller the quantity pro- 
duced, and the higher the price the larger the quantity produced. 

Market Economy - (See capitalism.) 

Marketplace (market) - The interaction of buyers and sellers. 

Market Price - The price that clears the market. At this price, the quantities of 
goods and services offered by sellers and demanded by buyers are the same. 

Medium of Exchange - A commodity commonly accepted in exchange for 
goods and services and as settlement of debts and contracts. 

Money - Anything commonly used as a medium of exchange. Throughout 
history, gold and silver have been the most common type of money. Today, 
currency and checking accounts are used as money. 

Opportunity Cost - The economic cost of a good or service as meaoured by the 
value of the sacrificed alternative* 

Productive Resources - The land, labor and capital used in production. 

Productivity - The ratio of the amount of output per unit of input. 

Profits - The amount remaining to a business after subtracting total costs 
from tot«l revenues. 

Progressive Tax - A tax rate that increases as income increases. 
Proportional Tax - A tax rate that remains constant at all levels of income. 



Proprietorship • A single owner business enterprise. 

Regressive Tax - A tax rate that increases as income decreas.ss. 

Scarcity - The problem of limited resources for production of goods and ser- 
vices relative to unUmited wants. 

Specialization - When factors of production, especially labor, are used to con- 
cencrate on one particular task in the production process. 

Supply - The relationship between the quantities supplied of a good or service 
and the various prices that can exist for the service or good. (See demand) 

Supply Curve - A graphic representation of the relationship between quantity 
supplied and price. 

Trade-off - Giving up one thing in order to gain another resource. 
Wage (salary) - Income earned tor labor service. 
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oa the Mmi-Economy 



Model I: Mini-^EcoAomy Awareness Program 

Purpose: To introduce uie mini-economy 
Sessions: One oiis -hour session 

Content: Jlide presentation of a mini-fcconomy in action, offering a general 
overview and rational for using a mini-economy 

Model II: Starting a Mim-'Econoiny 

Purpose: To teach elements of implementing a mir»i* economy 
Sessions: Three one-hour sessions 
Content: Session One: How to get started 

Session Twi: Expanding the mini-economy 
Session Three: Practical considerations 

HI: Economics and the Mini^Economy 

1. To offer a basic understanding of fundamental economic con- 
cepts 

2. To teach elements of implementing a mini-economy 
Ten one-hour sessions 

Session One: Introduction to economics and the mini-economy 

Session Two: The economic problem - economic systems and the 
circular flow model 

Session Th^cje: The mini-economy and decision making 
Session Four: How to get started 
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Model 

Purpose: 



sessions: 
Content: 
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Session Five: Expanding the mini-GConomy 
Session Six. Introduction to supply and demand 
Session Seven: Supply and demand continued 
Session Eight: Practical considerations 
Session Nine: Review of curriculum materials 
Session ^'en: Individual or small group planning 
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Appendix A 

Reproducible Mini-'Economy Aids 
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j-Aini-Economy Money 



304-72-CN 
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Mini'EcoAomy Money 
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Deposit Slip 



Date. 



Deposit in my (checking/savings) account $ 

Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature 




Deposit Slip 



Date. 



Deposit in my (checking/savings) account $ 

Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature 




Deposit Slip 



Date. 



Deposit in niy (checking/savings) account $ 
Bank Teller's Initials 



Signature 
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Deposit Slip Date 



Deposit in my (checking/savings) account $ 

' Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature 
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mm 



WithdrawaJ SUp 



Withdraw from my Savings Account S, 

Bank Teller's Initial- 

Signature 



Date 



Acct. Number 




Withdraw from my Savings Account 

Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature 




Withdrawal SUp 


Date 




Acct. Number 


1 Withdraw from my Saving's Account S 




Bank Teller's Initials 


Siena ture 






Withdrawal Slip 

Withdraw from my Savings Account S_ 

Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature ^ 



Date 



Acct. Numbe- 




Withdrawal SUp 



Date 



Acct. ^ber 



Withdraw from rry Savings Account $_ 

Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature 



WithdrawaJ Slip 

Withdraw from my Savings. Account S_ 

Bank Teller's Initials 

Signature 



Da It 



Acct. Number 
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CD 




Pay to the 
order of 



Mini"Ecof\omy Checks 



No. . 

Bate. 

_S 



DOLLARS 



For 



Authorized Signature 




Pay to the 
order of 



Mim-EcoAomy Checks 



No. . 
Date. 

_S 



DOLLARS 



For 



Authorized Signature 




Pay to the 
order of 



Mini-Economy Checks 



No. . 

Date. 

_S 



DOLLARS 



For 



Pay to the 
order of 




Mini-Economy Checks 



Authorized Signature 



No. . 
Date. 



DOLLARS 



For 
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Authorized Signature 



I^come Record 



Name 



Month 



Weekl 



Week 2 



Ween 3 



Week 4 
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Mon. 










Tues. 










Wed. 










Thurs. 










Fri. 










Total 








Total 
Wk.l 



Mon. 










Tues. 










Wed. 










rhurs. 










Fri. 










Total 








Total 
Wk.2 



Mon. 










Tues. 










Wed. 










Thurs. 










Fri. 










Total 








Total 
Wk. 3 



Mon. 










Tues. 










Wed. 










Thurs. 










Fri. 










Total 








Total 
Wk. 4 



Total Weekl _ 
Total Week 2 



Total Week 3 

Total Week 4 

Total for Month. 
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s Account Record 



Name 

Account Number _ 



Date 


Hpni'sit 4- 


\A'^ithdrawal — 


Balance 


Initial 

A A A A V« v% A 
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Checking Account Record 



Name 



Arcouni Number 



Check 
Number 



Date 



Description of Check 
or Deposit 



Amount of 
Deposit (+) 



Amount of 
Check (-) 



Balance 



Initial 



"[ 
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Job Applicattoiv Form 



Job Title Date 

Name 

Salary/Wage 

Previous Jobs Held 



What are your qualifications? 



Why do you want this job?. 



Signature 
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Job Description 



Job Title: _ 
Job Duties: _ 



Personal Qualifications Necessary: 



Workers must be responsible and must do the job properly, or risk being 
fired. 

Workers who want to quit must give at least two (2) days v/ritten notice. 
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Income Tax Form 

Name Date 

Income: Total from Income Record Sheet 

Interest Income 

Other Income 

TOTAL INCOME 

Deductions: Standard Deductions 

Other Deductions 

TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 



Total Income - ToLal Deductions = Net Income 



To Compute Tax: 

Net Income X Tax Rate = Tax 

X = 



^ House Title ^ 





The last person listed below is hereby the owner of house # 

Each time the house is sold, the new owner must register his or her name 
on this title form. This may require a fee payable to the title recorder. 

Date 



Signature cf 
New Owner 



Signature of 
Title Recorder 
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Coke Ticket 

Holder may drink a coke in class. 




Computer Pass 

Good for one free time on the computer. 




Homework Ticket 

Holder may miss one homework assignment. 




Office Ticket 

Holder may work in the school office. 



MI NI 




Library Pass 

Good for free time in the library. 




Lunch Ticket 

Holder may eat lunch with the teacher. 




Recess Pass 

Good for extra recess time. 
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Desk Ticket 

Holder may move desk anywhere 
in the room for one day. 
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Auction Slip 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person_ 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Item Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 



Auction Slip 



Date 



Itb;n Purchased 

Person 

Price 



Auctioneer's 
Initials 
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Rental Contract 



Date 



I promise to rent house number 



from 




for at 



least 



_ weeks, beginning on the above date. I will pay a rent of 
per week. 



Other terms of the contract: 




Signature of Renter 
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Shares 

Price per share — Buy 

Price per share — Sell 

Profit or Lops 

Owner's Signature 




Indiana Departmnt of Education 
Division of Curriculum 
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Mailing Address: 
Room 229, Stale House 
Indianapolis, IN 48204-2798 

Office Location: 

3833 N. Meridian Street 

Indianapolis 

Phone: 317/927-0111 
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